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THF UPWARD PATH. 


ole method of progress in society, as in 
the individual, is expressed by the terms 
action and reaction. 

Two bodies moving in different directions 
collide, and each gives and receives an impulse. 
The direct force is action, the resisting force 
is reaction, and the effect of both is to send 
the two bodies in a third direction. 

Man grows up thus under the reaction of 
surrounding forces with which he is in contact. 
Climate, soil, situation, society, are among 
the influences with which he wrestles, whose 
reacting force sends him in a certain direc- 
tion. 

Those nations are found to be most pro- 
gressive whose circumstances have laid them 
open to the most varied and abundant means 
of action and reaction. The interior of Aus- 
tralia, Africa, and the Asiatic Continent, 
where nature is so arranged as to seclude the 
inhabitants from communication and contact 
with other races, are most given up to bar- 
barism and stagnation. In Europe and 
America, where the natural configuration by 
means of rivers, lakes, estuaries, &c., favors 
communication, the race rises in intelligence 
and power. 

Nations act on each other. The spiritual 
world acts on the visible. There is reaction 
between mortality and hades or the living and 
the dead, between mind and matter, between 
man and woman, and between the past and 
present. History is a record of reactions. 


The reaction between God and man in the 
Jewish nation produced Jesus Christ. The 
reaction between Christianity and Heathenism 
produced civilization. The reaction between 
the Bible and pepery produced protestantism. 
The reaction between Puritanism and eccle- 
siasticism produced the American Republic. 
The reaction between whites and blacks has 
produced slavery, with some advantage to the 
blacks. The reaction between North and 
South has produced abolition, with a mighty 
impulse of the nation toward the diffusion of 
universal freedom. The breaking down of the 
barriers of Eastern isolation and exclusiveness 
in India, China and Japan, is opening those 
vast hordes to the acting and reacting influ- 





ences of Western life, in such a way that they 
must speedily come into line and equilibrium 
with more advanced peoples, or decline and 
disappear. 

Action and reaction being thus the law of 
progress, man may be either the passive re- 
cipient, the involuntary subject of the law, in 
which case improvement is as it were forced 
on him from without, or he may rise to a point 
where he intelligently understands and seeks 
all the benefiting reactions which nature and 
providence have placed around him. The 
first is the infantile stage, the stage in which 
the race has to be painfully disciplined by rod 
and suffering, to move on in the right path. 
The last is the stage of maturity in which man 
ascends the throne of subjugated nature, and 
finds himself at home in the furnished palace 
which God has fitted for his manhood. 


HARD FACTS. 


6¢ TN Massachusetts,” we are told, “ the 

women are nearly twenty thousand in 
excess of the men ;”’ and a like discrepancy ex- 
ists in several of the other states. Side by side 
with this fact comes the statement from Eng- 
land that “the coroner of Middlesex has 
affirmed and proved the existence of twelve 
thousand women in the city of London, each of 
whom must have murdered a child.” 


Our readers will bear witness that we are 
not addicted to croaking about evil. We would 
rather see and comment on the good there is 
in the world, than on its crimes and misfor- 
tunes. But there is something so startling in 
the simultaneous appearance of the above sta- 
tistical facts, that they force the question, 
What is society coming to? Twenty thou- 
sand marriageless women—twelve thousand 
infanticide mothers! And these figures, un- 
canny as they look in the gross, standing, each 
numeral of them, for bleak volumes of unwrit- 
ten experience whose sorrows only the judg- 
ment day can disclose! One cannot but ask 
what must be the temptation to sordid, loveless 
marriages, or to prostitution, in a state where 
twenty thousand women must at the best lose 
the prize of honorable social companionship 
with man ; and what must be the sore condi- 
tions of poverty and misery ina city, that 
would lead twelve thousand mothers to des- 
troy their own children. We need not go to 
the southern prisons to find evidence of per- 
sonal and institutional cruelty. Selfishness 
would make an Andersonville of the world. 
But, thank God! the love of Christ, strong- 
er than all else, is beginning a work that will 
wipe away all these wrongs and their causes. 





WEEDS—THEIR END FORETOLD. 
LETTER IV. 

Mk. Eprror :—I think there is just occasion 
for criticism of the position that the science of 
botany at present occupies. As now treated 
and studied, that science is emasculated and 
made to serve mainly for the delectation of 
pleasure-seekers. You cannot but observe that 
its students are mostly young ladies, or such 
men as have the least practical dealings with 
vegetation. I think on the other hand that a 
knowledge of it might be made eminently use 
ful to farmers and fruit-growers. Indeed I 
think it is absolutely essential to the highest 
and best results in these departments. 

Speaking of this subject, reminds me of my 
own boyish ignorance, and the costly way in 
which I learned one of the characteristics of 
weeds. On a rich piece of alluvial garden-land, 
my brother and I planted potatoes. After hoe- 
ing them two or three times we concluded that 
they might pass, supposing that whatever weeds 
might come up afterwards would not have time 
to ripen their seeds before the adveuat of frost. 
Never were juvenile calculations more com- 
pletely frustrated ; for scarcely could there be a 
crop of weed-seeds in higher maturity and 
greater variety than those we raised on our 
potato-patch that season. 

The same kind of ignorance I find prevails al- 
most universally among farmers. I will ven- 
ture to say, that not one farmer in ten can tell 
in what part of the plant the seed of the com- 
mon rag-weed is to be found. In innumerable 
instances, I doubt not, people imagine that they 
have made a finish of the purslane before it has 
blossomed, when in truth, the plant has accom- 
plished the great purpose of its existence by 
ripening thousands of seeds, and can say like 
the victor on the field of battle, “I die conten- 
ted.” , 

In view of this prevailing ignorance, I should 
like to see a weed manual, with plates, accurately 
describing every pestiferous weed and giving 
the best directions for its timely destruction, 
somewhat after the style of the “Trapper’s 
Guide, or Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bear- ~ 
ing Animals.” Such a book ought to be in the 
hands of every cultivator of the soil. I confess 
that I find no attraction in looking forward to a 
millennium in which I must keep up this unsuc- 
cessful, hopeless, despairing and everlasting war 
with weeds. It appefrs to me that the arts of 
hunting and trapping, of which that work on 
fur-bearing animals treats, are not a whit more 
essential prerequisites of successful farming in 
a new country, than learning the art of utterly 
abolishing certain weeds is a prerequisite of the 
millennial Eden-culture which we all hope to 
see in the coming age of perfection. What 
could a farmer do if bears came out of his 
woods every night to ravage his corn-fields, 
and wolves and foxes were continually preying 


upon his pigs and poultry, and his sheep and 
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cattle? These are nuisances which are well-nigh 
abolished, and except the occasional inroads of 
woodchucks in our meadows, bean-fields and 
cabbage-patches, we have scarcely anything to 
remind us of the vexations suffered by the first 
settlers of the country. Not so with the 
weeds. We must stand up in line of battle 
and fight and keep up a constant and arduous 
struggle for our very lives. I am of opinion that 
nearly one-half of the energies exerted by culti- 
vators of the soil in securing the means of sub- 
sistence, is given to this war. 

When nations quarrel, it is generally consid- 
ered necessary to make an end of war before 
they undertake anything great in the line of 
cultivating the arts of peace. Who would 
think of embarking his capital in the whaling 
business while the Shenandoah is plundering 
and burning whale-ships in the northern seas? 
To make an end of the pirate, would be the 
first step towards a profitable investment in 
that line. Justso it is necessary that we should 
make an everlasting end of certain weeds before 
we can have a quiet time in raising corn and 
potatoes, strawberries and raspberries. We 
shall be forever worried, harassed and torment- 
ed by these enemies until somebody shall arise 
who has the faith and courage to believe that 
these Canaanites can be utterly destroyed from 
the face of the earth, who shall have the sagaci- 
ty to see and point out the right method of per- 
forming this work, and shall start an enthusiasm 
which, connected with a right kind of codpera- 
tion, shall accomplish the result. 


I am not so hair-brained, Mr. Editor, as to 
suppose that this work can be done this year or 
next. Not at all; but on the other hand, I con- 
sider it wrong for people to sneer at the idea of 
perfect freedom from weeds as foolish and uto- 
pian. It is not to be wondered at, that many 
farmers with their limited education, cramped 
circumstances, isolated labor and deficient help, 
should give such unwarrantable room for weeds 
to revel in, both on their farms and in their 
theories of cultivation, but I can conceive 
of other circumstances and conditions, in 
which the weeds would be likely to fare very 
differently. Imagine a Community like that of 
Oneida, or one ten times larger, with not too 
much land on their hands, going into a com- 
mittee of the whole to exterminate a certain 
weed, like the common dock, for instance. Let 
the different groups who have the responsibility 
of looking after all the different parcels of land 
on the domain, agree among themselves that in 
five years not a single specimen of that kind of 
weed should be found on the domain. Who 
can doubt that such a combination of groups 
under the stimulus of competition and criticism, 
would finally triumph? Why might not such a 
Community, emboldened by success in one bat- 
tle, finally gather courage to attack successfully 
such bullies as the quack-gsass and the Canada 
thistle? I assure you this looks to me quite fea- 
sible. Where we unitedly give our efforts to 
one object, there is likely to be more accom- 
plished than we are apt to expect. I have had 
evidence of this in my own experience. When 


I first planned the raising of my last crop of 
Triomphe De Gand strawberies, I purposed to 
do the utmost thing that would seem to conduce 
to the good of the crop, without any regard to 
the expense, and without seriously expecting 
that they would make a better return for the 


labor expended, than those on which I expended 
less labor and manure. But the result was, 
that that investment of labor and capital, gave 
by far the best returns of any outlay that I 
made. Just sol think that by concentrating 
our efforts on some single purpose, we may, 
with the blessing of God, accomplish not only 
that, but a great many other unlooked for good 
results that cluster aréund it. The principle is 
grandly expressed in that saying of Christ, 
“Seek first the Kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness, and all these things [i.e. tempo- 
ral blessings] shall be added unto you.” The 
text might be applied to the subject we are 
discussing, thus: Seek first thorough cultiva- 
tion and freedom from weeds [ which is the far- 
mer’s righteousness], and all good crops shall be 
added unto you. H. J. 8. 


LOVE CANCELS LAW. 


(\NE of the prominent arguments of the 

epistles of Paul was, to show that the le- 
gal code, given under Moses, was a ministry of 
wrath and death, and that it was so far from 
being a reliance for salvation from sin, that it 
only tended to aggravate and develop the 
evil. Its terrible effects in the days of its glory 
were mitigated by a system of types, which 
foreshadowed and made available the infinite 
grace which justifies by faith and not as a re- 
ward uf obedience. 

We trust that none will mistake us in this 
discussion as using antinomian weapons against 
the sanctity of God’s holy law, for our effort is 
directly the opposite. We could do nothing to 
annul the legitimate effect of the law if we 
would, for the spirit of eternal righteousness 
will hold all under it who refuse the “ higher 
law of grace.” Even should men escape from 
Moses by defying just punishment, the sheriffs 
and prisons of human society, in self-defence, 
will take care of those who war upon it. The 
point which we make is, that principle is supe- 
rior to precept, and that whenever a true appli- 
cation of right principles requires it, then the 
mere literal precepts must give way to them. 
God’s great purpose of good will so overlies 
all the details of his administration as to con- 
form them to itself. 

The grand formula of Christ and Paul, sum- 
ming up all law in one word, “ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” establishes a sovereign 
principle by which every thing on earth and in 
heaven must be tested—a principle which will 
justify every thing which harmonizes with it, 
and condemn to eterral reprobation whatever op- 
poses it. It is a halting, half-hearted faith which 
hesitates in choosing between the horns of the 
dilemma which is presented in the alternative 
of the divine government. 

On the right hand is the free, unlimited and 
unmerited grace of God, stated in terms like 
these: “There is therefore now no condemna- 
tion to them who are in Christ Jesus.” “He 
whom the Son makes free, is free indeed.” “ We 
are not under the law, but under grace.” “ Against 
such there is no law;” and a hundred other 
scriptures of like import, the full meaning of 
which proposes hopeless anarchy to the fears of 
the legalist. And on the left hand is a 
law so exacting and inexorable as to leave no 
hope to any who have ever failed of perfect 





obedience ; so that a sensible perception of a le- 





gal relation to God is really an unutterable cer. 
tainty of an eternal hell. 

What is the position of popular theologians 
between these two vast extremes? Is it not 
one of indifference, inertia, compromise—taking 
a little law and a little grace, mixing the two in 
a confused jumble of spiritual adultery; one 
element acting so against the other that neither 
has any operative force, and so all is at a dead 
stand in the religious world ? 

_ But upon this dead calm of carnal security 
comes the breath of the Spirit of the Lord. A 
terrible tornado sweeps down from Sinai’s aw- 
ful voleano of consuming vengeance; great 
waves of fear, shame and despair roll over the 
convicted spirit. This process only extends to 
such reduction of pride as leads the subject to 
be willing to accept God’s favor as a-free gift, 
and consent to take on the easy yoke of Christ, 
the law of love, which in simple terms is a con- 
sciousness that God has nothing in his heart but 
good will for us, and that regardless of all merit 
or personal responsibility as separate in our 
moral agency from God. The riches of God’s 
love offset in our hearts all consciousness of our 
moral poverty and ill desert; and this not only 
applies to the past, but to the present and the 
future. The soul cries out,I am nothing. It 
does not care to merit anything, nor feel the need 
of worthiness. God is love, and that is enough. 

How glad is this escaped freedman of the 
protection of the government, which proclaims 
the fullness of love, as vast as space or duration ! 
Who shall be the slave-hunter to drag such an 
one back into the captivity of legality and con- 
sequent condemnation? Shall it be a profes- 
sional teacher of divine things, dealing ot 
strange mixtures of law and license, and pre- 
senting as his standard the traditions of his 
sect, or the public opinion of that party who 
will best serve the earthly ends of himself or 
others, attending to the letter of the law, 
and dodging its spirit at every chance? or hold- 
ing up holiness as the standard, and declaring 
its attainment impossible ? 

If this has been, it need be sonomore. We 
have better things. Neither the law of pre- 
cept nor the law of justice 1s our master hence- 
forth; but the love which outflanked all other 
law in the grand conflict of Calvary. The only 
sin which now can damn a man, is the rejection 
of the love of Christ; and the man who is 
mean enough to reject that, will not be able even 


to pity himself amid the suffering of the lost. 
L. B. 
Oneida, Sept. 17, 1865. 


“ Axe Grinpina,” is a term borrowed from 
one of the most charming stories told by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. A little boy going to school 
was accosted by a man carrying an axe. The 
man calls the boy all kinds of endearing names, 
and induces him te enter a yard where there is 
a grindstone. 

“ Now, my pretty little fellow,” says he with 
the axe, “only turn that handle and you'll see 
something pretty.” 

The boy turns and turns, and the man holds 
the axe to the stone and pours water over it un- 
til the axe is ground. Straightway he turns 
with strident voice and fierce gesture on the 
boy: “You abandoned little miscreant,” he 
cries, “ what do you mean by playing truant 
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from school? You deserve a good thrashing. 
Get you gone sirrah, this instant !” 

“ After this,” adds Franklin, “ when any body 
flattered me, I always thought he had an axe to 
grind.” — World’s Crisis. 


FALSE IDEALS. 


Mo people have heard the story of the 
lady who, having long been an ardent 
admirer of Dr. Watts and a careful student of 
his writings, was once invited to the house of a 
friend, where she was to realize the long-cher- 
ished hope of seeing and being introduced to 
the reverend object of her admiration. But so 
utterly astonished was she on beholding his 
comparatively low stature and plain appearance, 
that, forgetting the requirements of good man- 
ners, she involuntarily lifted both her hands and 
exclaimed, “Dear me! and can this be the 
great Dr. Watts ?” 

It is thus that almost all men form false 
ideals of persons and objects whose name and 
fame have produced any impression on them. 
An excited imagination forms its preconcep- 
tions usually after a more or less idealistic 
fashion—surrounding its subjects with the ac- 
cessories of romance, and sometimes clothing 
events and personages whose excellences were 
chiefly moral and spiritual, with qualities and 
surroundings of merely sensuous, or at the best, 
intellectual beauty. The habit of forming such 
ideals‘ may, in some instances, be harmless 
enough; but, as we intend to show, it is a high- 
ly dangerous and mischievous one when moral 
and religious questions are concerned. 

There are two subjects of a sacred character 
about which we believe a vast multitude of re- 
ligious people have formed ideal conceptions 
exceedingly prejudicial to the progress of sim- 
ple, ungarnished truth. These are Christ and 
Heaven. 

About Christ, how curiously would the 
grossness of men’s misconceptions be ex- 
posed, were he to appear now in a form of hu- 
mility corresponding to that which he wore at 
his first advent! Conceive him dressed in the 
ordinary garb of a modern carpenter—living by 
daily toil—his divine origin unmarked by any- 
thing in his outward appearance. Conceive him 
thus presenting himself before a population who 
had never heard of such a Christ and knew noth- 
ing of him, and who were invited to receive 
him on his own statement—with the attesta- 
tion, it is true, of certain. miracles—but with 
little else about his person or circumstances to 
distinguish him from an ordinary good, moral 
man. Let us suppose further that he should 
quit his business and turn preacher, and that in 
that capacity he should not only condemn both 
the teachings and lives of our leading and most 
popular clergymen, and threaten to overturn 
their entire system, but declare himself to be 
the Incarnate Son of God, and, after a short 
period, end his career on the scaffold! How 
would such a person be received? And should 
he call on men not only to turn over a new 
leaf—not only to give up bad practices and live 
a moral life, but to forsake all and follow him 
—how would he excite the contempt and hatred 
of thousands who, as it is, call themselves by 
his name! What kind of a reception would 
Christ, in sucha form, receive in New York 
or Boston from the vast multitude of his pro- 
fessing followers? How many of them would 





go to see him? Not many, we suspect. How 
many would believe that this carpenter—this 
rustic of some obscure and contemptible village 
—lived without sin? Few, indeed. How 
many would be willing to run counter to their 
early training and the teaching of long-honored 
pastors, and turning a deaf ear to the tearful 
entreaties of dear and tried friends and the ex- 
postulations of their families, would be willing 
to forsake all and follow this humble and des- 
pised Jesus? Alas, very few! Yet all this, 
with mere distinctions of time ané place, is just 
what did occur at Christ’s actual coming. 

“ But,” says some reader, “if the true Christ 
would receive so little countenance, how is it 
that the Christ of the churches is so popular? 
Is it meant that the latter is not identical with 
the former ?—that the true Christ is miscon- 
ceived by the Christian public?” Precisely so: 
their Christ is only an ideal one. 

Yet we do not charge the Christian world 
with known misconception on the subject, much 
less with intentional misrepresentation. This 
false ideal is the growth of eighteen hundred 
years. The knowledge of Christ comes to us in- 
vested with certain attributes of airy romance, 
simply because of its antiquity. Owing to the 
mere circumstance that it is wafted down to us 
across a chasm so wide, the name of Christ has 
acquired an artificial fragrance which is false and 
foreign to it. This carpenter—this rustic, ac- 
cused of blasphemy and of treason, insulted, 
condemned and hung—has in course of all these 
centuries become respectable. His name, spo- 
ken then with derision, has become incrusted 
within a thousand romantic traditions—a thou- 
sand associations of power, art, learning and 
wealth. A Constantine flung his imperial ban- 
ner over a church that bore his name, and his 
example was followed by a long procession of 
royal patrons. A Michael Angelo designed the 
architecture of its most gorgeous temple, and a 
Raphael painted Christ’s picture with classic 
face and gracefully falling draperies of scarlet 
and purple velvet! The learning of a Calvin 
and the poetic genius of an “ organ-voiced” 
Milton have been laid at his feet; thousands 
have cheerfully given their bodies to be burned 
in his cause, and vast sums of gold are con- 
stantly pouring into whatever treasury is in- 
scribed with the magic letters of his name! 

What men worship, then, is Christ with all 
this romantic trumpery. Now such is only a 
false, ideal Christ, or more properly, no Christ 
at all. In order to get at the true Jesus, we 
must strip off all this glittering incrustation, 
and take the simple Christ of the New Testa- 
ment, and we shall find that he—the genuine 
Christ—requires as much self-sacrifice of his 
followers now, as he did when he addressed the 
publican Matthew with the emphatic “ Follow 
me.” Let any one who doubts this, give him- 
self entirely up to Christ, confessing his power 
to keep him forever from all sin, and living un- 
der the continual inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
and he will soon find himself cast out by the so- 
called churches, discountenanced by his family, 
and forsaken by his dearest friends. 

So much for the popular ideal of Christ; let 
us see whether the ideal of heaven has fared 
any better. 

Regarding heaven, the first erroneous idea we 
shall point out is that itis reached by death. The 
churches all teach that the good die and go to 





heaven, thereby implying that death is the door 
of that kingdom. Christ never taught anything 
of the sort. He invariably represented himself 
as “the way.” Another common delusion is 
that heaven is up in the sky. This idea is 
equally at fault. It is true that Jesus looked 
up when he addressed the Father, from which 
we may infer that in some other sphere than 
this, the Father manifested himself in some es- 
pecial manner, to his Son, and it is equally true 
that Christ and the primitive church are in 
some other sphere now; but it does not follow 
that the Kingdom of heaven preached by Christ 
is to find its site anywhere else than here on 
this very earth. Indeed Christ distinctly says 
to his disciples, “The Kingdom of heaven is 
within you”; and again, instead of the worldly 
doctrine that believers go to heaven, it is clear- 
ly implied in the Lord’s prayer that believers 
are not to go to heaven, but that heaven is to 
come to them. This earth, then, is the country 
in which the Kingdom of heaven is to be estab- 
lished ; and all regenerated men are ultimgtely 
to find their home on this very earth in which 
they have passed their first probation. The 
term “heaven” may be applizable to a thousand 
other places in God’s universe, but Christ used 
it with relation to that Kingdom which it was 
his purpose to organize here. “Oh,” says our 
reader, “you mean the millennium.” We do 
mean that time when the earth is to be “ full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

But there is a third error on this subject, and 
it is the most dangerous of all, being peculiarly 
ideal and fantastic. We refer to the notion 
that the reign of righteousness in the earth is to 
be heralded by the overthrow of all natural 
laws—that the stars are to tumble out of their 
courses, and the sun and moon to cease their 
revolutions—that all God’s creation is to form 
one grand pyrotechnic display, at the end of 
which all good churchmen are suddenly—in 
some miraculous and inconceivable manner to 
find themselves “changed.” These fancies by 
no means take a distinct form in the minds of 
the religious; they exist only as a beautiful (/) 
ideal. Professing Christians never think of the 
establishment of heaven on earth without this 
phantasmagoria; and to make the barest men- 
tion of such an advent without these anti-natural 
phenomena—to suggest that Christ’s Kingdom 
is simply an organization of society “ wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ”—sounds in the ears of 
most church-members like “flat “blasphemy.” 
Of course they delight to think of all God’s 
people living together in harmony and love and 
having all things common; but when this is- 
presented to them as a proximate reality di- 
vested of all poetic splendor, they consider it 
as a very Quixotic affair, perhaps as worse. 

Let us offer a few considerations for the ben- 
efit of those who have been accustomed to be- 
tieve in these ideal and fantastic notions : 

When Christ came to this earth he did not 
come in the grand, showy, splendid way in which 
men expected he would; and the generality of 
religious men were offended with him and ré- 
jected him on that account. And if he himself 
came in humility, in poverty, in despised form, 
is it not extremely probable that his kingdom 
is even now appearing in like humble garb? 
Men refused Christ because he announced that 
the then existing religious system was to be 
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overthrown, and they held in contempt the ar- 
ray of fishermen with which he seemed to con- 
template the establishment of his principles; 
and is it to be wondered at, if Christ is even 
now planting his kingdom by equally small be- 
ginnings, which men despise and reject as the 
Jews did him ? W. H. H. 


JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 
A Radical State—A Mammoth Apary—The Silver 

Greys. 

St. Paul, Minn. Sept. 3, 1865. 

Dear Eprtor :—Minnesota is a great state for grow- 
ing all kinds of roots, potatoes, turnips, beets, car- 
rots, parsnips and onions. Of the latter, a gentleman 
tola me of one which measured 36 inches round. 
What say the eastern onion raisers to this? 

In a grocery store in this city, where I pass every 
day, I have noticed some very nice honey in the 
comb, in boxes. On inquiring where it was made, I 
found it came from a very large apiary just out of 
the city.- Yesterday afternoon I visited the estab- 
lishment. On arriving there I found two young 
men, brothers, by the name of Bidwell, who own a 
farm one mile from here on the other side of the 
river” Their house is built about half way up the 
bluff, and their farm extends back from the river. 
I found they have over 400 swarms of bees, 350 of 
them working hives. They expect to have twenty 
thousand \bs. of saleable honey this season. They 
are the most successful apiarians in the state, if not 
in any other state. By their politeness in giving in- 
formation, I gathered from them some very valuable 
facts, which would be of much use to bee-keep- 
ers. They are introducing and breeding the Italian 
bees, and seem to understand the art of managing 
them perfectly. They have some of the pure 
bloods, which work admirably and make the best 
of honey, white and clear, while the half-breeds 
make poor honey and are cross and unprofitable 
workers. 

They never let bees swarm. When the time 
comes for them to swarm, instead of waiting for 
them to come out, they go to work and drive them 
out, just as a shepherd would drive his sheep out of 
one pen into another. This is done by blowing a 
little smoke into the hive, then stopping the lower 
hole and drumming them out into a hive placed op 
top. After they are all in, set the hive in its place, 
and they will go right to work. In this way they 
lose no time in the best of the season by waiting 
for the bees to swarm. 

I promised in my last to say a word or two 
more about the silver-grey fox. I learn from Mr. 
R. that they are natives of our northern country, 
and British America. The fur of these animals is 
very valuable, and is worn chiefly by the European 
nobility. It is estimated that only about 1000 are 
caught ina season. The value of their skins ranges 
from $50 to $100 each. Cc. 0. 


AN AVOWAL OF FAITH. 
New York, Sept. 16, 1865. 

Dear Community:—After searching amid the 
various denominations of Christians so-called, for 
about fifteen years, in vain hope of finding a church 
or body of people, who held the truth in the simple 
love of Christ, I had almost given up the search in 
sickening disappointment; for where the pro- 
testations of truth were loudest, there I always 
found the greatest deception ; and the professions of 
the purest holiness, I invariably found to be only 
improved methods of “ whipping the devil round the 
stump.” 

I wanted no such contrivances, nor an excuse 
for serving two masters. 

I was not looking for expediencies, but for the sim- 


ple plain truth as it should appear between God and 


my own soul. I asked of God, and he sent me to 
Mr. Noyes. 

I have found the truth; my search after it has 
ended, and my inquiries in it have commenced. So 
far, I have found what I desire now to confess, that 
you are the true people of Christ, and represent his 


Kingdom, with a leader appointed by Christ, and 
inspired with knowledge and power to teach and 
govern. 
I desire earnestly to be in the resurrection with 
you and devote myself to this object. 
I submit myself to you as unto the body of Christ. 
Yours in love, ABEL Easton. 


A CORRECTION. 


We have received from Mr. Andrew Rickel, of 
Iowa, a narrative of his connection with William 
Mills, in an attempt to founc a Community in that 
state in 1857, and their difficulty in breaking up, al- 
lusion to which was made in THE Crrcunar of Nov. 
14th of last year. As Mr. Rickel was referred to in 
our account of the matter—perhaps too carelessly 
from an unauthorized report—in a manner that he 
deems unfair, we cheerfully give place to his cor- 
rection as follows: 


“T have been represented as an infidel in THE 
Crecunar of Noy. 14th. How you learned this is 
more than I can tell, unless you learned it from Mr. 
Mills. You certainly did not learn it from any of 
my published articles, nor will you learn it from our 
articles of association, of which I will furnish you a 
copy; nor will youin any other way, unless you 
call me infidel because I explain scripture of minor 
importance in a different way from your and some 
others’ explanations. As it regards Deity, and 
man’s obligations to God and to his fellow man, I 
am far enough from being an infidel. I hope you 
will recognize an earnest believer in the cause of 
reform in me. I fully sympathize with you, and 
long with all my heart to be connected with you, or 
with an Association similar to yours. That I may 
yet realize my hopes ere long, is my heart’s wish and 
prayer. Very sincerely your friend, 

“ ANDREW RICKEL.” 


IMPORTANT BOOK PROJECT. 


We have procured the manuscript of a gentleman 
now deceased, containing a large amount of ma- 
terials for giving an historical sketch of most of the 
Socialistic attempts that have been made in this 
country. This work will probably be edited and is- 
sued from our press, in book form, within a year, 
and will be extremely useful as well as interesting, 
by showing to persons contemplating new experi- 
ments in Association, just what has been proposed 
and done by those who have gone before, and so far 
as possible, the reasons given by themselves, for 
their failure. The work will probably be edited by 
J. H. Noyes, on his return from an excursion, dur- 
ing the coming winter ; and in the mean time, to make 
it as full as possible, we should be glad of any fur- 
ther information that may be obtainable, from per- 
sons who have been practically acquainted with any 
of the socialistic movements of the past thirty years. 
Those having narratives of experience in Associa- 
tion, or observations on the working of the various 
plans that have been adopted, will confer a favor by 
addressing them tojthe Editor of Tar Crrcunar, or 
informing us where such communications may be 
obtained. 


UPS AND DOWNS. 


A letter from South Carolina, quoted in the New 
York Tribune, describes some of the reversals of 
position of master and slave, that are witnessed in 
consequence of the confiscation of rebel estates, and 
the sale of the lands to blacks. He says: 


“Dr. Sams, who owned ‘Oaklands’ (our former 
residence on St. Helena), has come back, and lives in 
one of the deserted negrocabins. One of his former 
slaves lives in the mansion-house, which he bought of 
the United States Tax Commissioner; the Doctor 
tried to get a room in the house, but Harry would 
not suffer him to occupy any part of it. The build- 
ing is a poor one, but the cabin where Sams now 
lives is not as habitable as many Northern pig-pens. 
Can retribution go further than this? The former 
owner of a hundred slaves now lives in an aban- 
doned hovel on the plantation which he owned. 
That plantation has been divided into small tracts, 
sold, and occupied by his former chattels. Dr. 
Clarence Trippe asks the patro) of the people of 





St. Helena; his card ( written = A mself) says: ‘He 
will be found from 10 a. m. until 5 p. m. at the house 





of John Major, esq.’ That John Major, esq., was 
formerly his slave.” 

Unless the Southern aristocracy can pretty soon 
learn to like honest work, a good many more of 
them will land in a similar position. 


A FREE-TRADE [LLUSTRATION. 

The New York Evening Post after giving from the 
“Trapper’s Guide” an extended description of the 
Community’s method of manufacturing steel-traps, 
makes the following comment: 


It appears that the Oneida Community have es- 
tablished this useful branch of manufacture, without 
appealing to Congress for “ protection” against for- 
eign traps. They set to work to make the best trap, 
and succeeded in securing the market by the su- 
periority of their product. If some of the protec- 
tionists had the courage to try a similar course, they 
might find it to answer equally well. 


Good. We go with you heartily, Mr. Post, in be- 
lieving that brains, industry, and inspiration afford 
the best protection for labor, especially if they are 
combined as they may be in a Community. 


HO! FOR THE WOODS! 

On Monday next, Sept. 25, an expedition will set 
out from the Oneida Community for the back-woods 
of Upper Canada. The object is Trapping, and the 
company go prepared for a six months campaign in 
the woods. The expedition consists of 

Joun H. Noyes, Perfectionist and Inventor. 

Jonn Hutcuins, Old Maine Trapper and Hunter. 

Joun P. Hutcuis, son of the latter, and member 
of the Oneida Community. 

THEODORE L. Pirr, Ex-Editot of Tae Crrcunar. 

GEORGE CAMPBELL, Ex-Financier of the Oneida 
Community. . 

The programme of the expedition, as detailed by 
one of the members, is as follows: 

“ Proposed Trapping Ground.—In Upper Canada, 
either on Trent River, or on the York branch of the 
Madawaska. 

“ Time of Starting.—Get everything ready to start 
by the 20th of this month, and start as soon there- 
after as possible. It is important to go early in or- 
der to get on to our trapping ground before other 
trappers occupy it, and also in order to have ample 
time to reconnoiter and select the best ground. The 
month of October would be principally occupied in 
selecting our ground, building home-shanty, boats, 
&c., and in getting our stuff into the woods, and 
making everything ready for vigorous trapping by 
the 1st of November. Furs will not be prime much 
before that time. 

“ Probable time of Absence.—In order to make the 
trip most profitable, we should calculate to extend 
our campaign through the whole trapping season, to 
next May. Thelatter part of winter and the spring 
is the best time for trapping, and especially the best 
time for buying furs. The region selected is an ex- 
cellent one for both these objects. Our outfit will 
be adapted for a winter’s campaign. 


“ Outft—Ammunition. Fishing tackle. Two 
good salmon-spears. “Two light axes, also one 
hatchet for each man. One howel. Two butcher- 
knives, also one pocket-knife for each man. Pocket- 
compass for each man. Double-case watch for each 
man. Shoulder basket. Provisions tobe taken from 
Home.—One bushel of beans. Two doz. cans of 
corn, peas, and fruit, and a few cans of condensed 
milk. Clothing, &e.—One good blanket for each 
man. One stout suit ditto. Two woolen shirts dit- 
to. Two pairs of woolen drawers ditto. One night- 
cap, six pairs of woolen stockings, one pair camp 
shoes, one pair of boots, two pair of woolen mittens, 
ditto. Scissors, needles, thread, thimbles, wax, 
patches, &c. in abundance. Matches in abundance. 
One match-safe for each man. Cooking Utensils. 
—Two six quart camp-kettles. Two frying-pans. 
One baking kettle. Tin plates, spoons, knives and 
forks, basins, coffee-pot and pails. Miscellaneous. 
—One draw-shave. Files, nails, hammers, tacks. 
Pillow-case for each man. Towels. Whetstones. 
One inch auger. Four gimlets. Two lamps and 
a globe lantern. Several interesting books. Salt 
and pepper. Fish oil. Sacks for beds. Handjsaw. 
Snow shoes for each man. Inkstands, pens’ and 
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pencils. Plenty of paper. One dog. Strychnine 
for killing wolves. Haversack for each man. Pro- 
visions to be bought in Canada. 

“ Objects—Trapping. Buying furs. Study of the 
Fur Trade. Education in “Life in the Woods.” 
Broadening of sympathies, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual. Robust health, resurrection life, and 
magnetic power.” 

We anticipate some spicy stories from this expe- 
dition during the winter, to insert in THe CrrcuLar, 
unless it should become “snowed in” and lose its 
communication with the outside world. 

As an example of the tendency of Communism to 
give its people the benefit of a tolerably many-sided 
culture, the reader will notice that at the same time 
that the body of the Community are moving in a 
solid business column, it extends one wing composed 
of thinkers, down into the rudest and most primitive 
of occupations, that of trapping, and on the other 
side extends a wing of young working-men up into 
the circles of scientific and polite education in the 
departments of Yale College. This is in accordance 
with the genius of Communism, which seeks to dig- 
nify all labors and to marry and harmonize the most 
opposite. Between these extremes the gamut of 
Community arts and acquirements, runs through 
farming, fruit-growing, manufacturing, commerce, 
music, publishing, &c., andis constantly extending. 
And in such an organization as a Community, an 
acquirement by one member in any one department, 
tends rapidly to diffuse itself through the mass. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEDA.—Sept. 18, 1865.—On our bulletin-board 
hangs a bunch of ripe, fragrant strawberries, hinting 
to us of the 25th of June, rather than the 13th of 
September....Our depot team was somewhat care- 
lessly left near the railroad to-day, when the horses 
took fright and ran away. Though their course was 
through a crowded street, no harm was done except 
the breaking of a carriage axle. It was considered 
a providential escape. The driver trusts to be more 
careful not to leave his team in such a situation 
hereafter. ...The machine devised for cutting green 
corn from the cob, is in operation at the preserving- 
house. All agree that it isa success. Mr. B. sup- 
ports it with more than customary zeal. ‘It does 
the work better,” he says, “than it can be done by 
hand, and as fast as five women could do it.” Fif- 
teen women and girls are employed in the fruit pre- 
serving now, besides our own people, and the num- 
ber will soon be increased to twenty. To a looker- 
on itis very evident that idleness is not contemplated 
in that region....At the Bag-shop thirty-five hired 
hands are employed, fifteen men and twenty wo- 
men....A man recently hired here for service in the 
blacksmith’s shop, proves to be an old trapper. He 
is a large, powerful, black-whiskered man, by birth 
a Scotchman. Some of his stories of trapping ad- 
venture related in conversation, are strange enough, 
but are believed to be authentic, the character of 
their narrator appearing to be that of asober, intelli- 
gent, and uprightman. The following is an out- 
line of 

THE TRAPPER’S STORY. 

A party of nine, seven Indians and two whites, 
started from Quebec early in September, and ad- 
vanced into the Canadian forests for the purpose of 
trapping and hunting. They took a northerly course, 
and calculated that they penetrated the wilderness 
to a distance of nearly eight hundred miles. They 
were well provided with clothing, but took no pro- 
visions, not even salt. When they reached their 
destination the Indians announced a determination 
to separate, and each man pursue a different route 
and trap alone. This was rather startling to the 
white men, but there was no help for it, so they qui- 
etly submitted to the inevitable. Each man’s loca- 
tion was determined by lot, and a day appoint- 
ed for meeting at the same place where they sep- 
arated, in the spring, aftcr the season of trapping 
should beover. The Indians were familiar with the 
region and this style of life: the whites were entire 
strangers to the locality. They parted as agreed 
upon, and our informant pursued his lonely course 
up the stream which the lot had designated as his. 
He followed it or its tributaries for a distance of about 





one hundred and fifty miles, trapping and hunting 
as he went. He had two suits of clothing, and some 
blankets, a gun—which, by the way, he fired but four 
times during the expedition—a hatchet and four steel- 
traps, and with these utensils he wasalone in the 
forest, seven or eight hundred miles from home or 
any point of civilization that he knew. 

The first thing was to provide food. He catight 
some beaver, dried their flesh, and put it in a little 
bag by his side ready for use, and started on, When 
hungry he ate of his store of dried beaver, and 
when thirsty a snowball was always at hand. When 
night came he would dig a hole in the snow, wind 
his blanket about him and rest peacefully. He had 
no fear of wild beasts, and was never molested by 
any. His only terror was lest he should become 
sick, and so perish. The thought frequently oc- 
curred to him that he might never see home again, 
and to dispel such reflections he. set to work and 
toiled diligently. Besides trapping fur-bearing ani- 
mals, he killed a great number of moose and saved 
their hides and tallow, and some of their flesh which 
he dried. Some of these animals were over seven 
feet high, and in places where they had browsed he 
found that by standing on their hind feet they had 
reached the twigs of trees ata height of sixteen 
feet. His method of killing them was, to attract 
them with a torch which he would wave about 
while concealed himself behind a tree. They would 
come up to it, when he would spring out and kill 
them with his hatchet. This was the method the 
Indians always practiced. The weather was cold, 
and the snow deep, in some places reaching a depth 
of seven feet, as he found by digging down into it 
when he wanted to sleep. When dried meat and 
snow became distasteful, he produced a variety in 
his bill of fare by pounding fine some dried meat 
and then pouring some melted beaver-fat upon it, 
thus making a kind of paste which he found deli- 
cious. 

In this way the time rolled gradually away, and 
the day was at hand when the party were to assem- 
ble at the appointed rendezvous. He scarcely ex- 
pected to find the others, but decided to be punctual 
himself. On reaching the place he soon had the 
pleasure of meeting the entire party. They com- 
pared notes and spent a few days in jubilee, and 
then each returned to his hunting-ground to bring 
out his furs and game. To effect this they had to 
go and come several times. At length, having col- 
lected all the spoils, the Indians proceeded to make 
three birch-bark canoes, a performance which they 
executed with much skill and taste. When their 
task was done, they had three as pretty boats as 
ever floated, each large enough to hold three men 
and their wealth. They then embarked upon the 
river and proceeded upontheir homeward journey. 
They arrived at a trading post of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company about the tenth of June, where they 
sold out their furs, hides, tallow, meat, and boats, 
and received acheck upon the Bank of the Company 
for $6,300. Our informant being the only busi- 
ness man among the company, the Indians proposed 
that when the money was drawn he should divide it. 
They knew and trusted him. But he disliked to 
take the responsibility, knowing the Indians were 
naturally suspicious, so he proposed to the chief 
that they should have the clerk of the bank divide 
it. This plan was adopted, and each man received 
$700. 

They all returned in excellent health. Living on 
meat and being exposee to every hardship, agreed 
with them finely. The Indians are not good work- 
ers, he says, but are inclined to be lazy. Had they 
done as well as he and the other white man did, 
their profits would have been much greater. He 
thinks if beaver was to continue as high as it now is, 
he could go in there and make $2,000 in two months, 
if he could have some one to skin and cure the furs 
for him. 

N. Y. Acency.—Sept. 15.—Henry Allen, our trav- 
eling associate, has returned from a recent tour, hay- 
ing been absent about three weeks. In this time 
he visited Boston, and from thence proceeded 
through Maine and the two Canadas. He finds busi- 
ness reviving in Canada. The influence of our war 
and the failure of their crops have tended to make 





business dull among the Canadians for several years. 
Their harvests are good this season and the general 
aspect of their affairs is brightening. There is con- 
siderable agitation there regarding a proposition for 
the buying out of the title of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company by the Canadian government. Should 
this scheme succeed, as there is reason to expect, it 
will give a new impetus to the fur trade. There isa 
very different feeling in Canada now from what there 
was a year or two ago. It is much pleasanter for 
Americans traveling there now than it was some- 
time since. 


D. H. HAMILTON AND THE HAMMONTON 
CONVENTION. 
Millennial Home, Lake-Lawn, , 
Hammonton, N. J., Sept. 14, 1865. 
EpiTor oF THe CrrcuLaR: 

One of the members of our fraternity, Mr. E. W. 
Cole, just returned from his former home, Saratoga 
Springs, bringing with him several back numbers of 
THe CrrcuLaR (which he now wishes directed 
here), called my attention to a complaint in the is- 
sue of Aug. 7, relative to the publishment of a cer- 
tain resolution presented to the Hammonton Re- 
constructive Convention, which you copied from 
another paper, for what purpose is not mentioned, 
nor do I know, not having seen it. This complain- 
ant, signing himself “One of said Convention,” 
charges me with untruthfulness in giving the reso- 
lution as I presented it to the Convention, which 
you will see, by referring to the paper, was all I 
professed to do. 

In the action of the Convention the amendments 
were so frivolous that I did not deem it worth while 
to expose the reputation of the Convention by men- 
tioning them, as the real issue involved in the reso- 
lution was, whether we should, in the matter of 
marriage and divorce, pay any attention to the cus- 
toms of society, or have any respect to the laws of 
the land, in Community, which was decided largely 
in the affirmative; while “ one that was there,’ and 
a few others of the law-defying class, voted to the 
contrary. * 

That it may be seen that I had no design other 
than the reputation of the Convention in mind, I 
will give the resolution as amended, first giving it as 
I presented it, that the difference may be plainly 
seen : 


Resolved—That Shakerism, or celibacy, and Oneida 
Perfectionism or free love, as popularly understood, 
are social extremes whichare to be and should be 
superseded or supplanted by dual marriage, well 
regulated by the laws of physical and mental com- 
patibility, or the science of mating, any serious mis- 
take in the application of which, should be remedied 
by a righteous system of divorce. 


As amended. Resolved—That Celibacy, Promiscuity, 
Polygamy, and Complex Marriage, are social extremes 
which are to be and should be superseded or sup- 
planted by dual marriage, well regulated by the 
laws of physical and mental compatibility, or the 
science of mating, any serious mistake in the appli- 
cation of which, should be remedied by a righteous 
system of separation or divorce. 

This amendment, it will be seen, amounts simply 
to striking out the terms Shakerism and Oneida Per- 
fectionism, which are living representations of these 
social extremes in real, active, Communistic life, and 
adding the term separation, which, if it be orderly, 
consistent and righteous, is no more and no less than 
divorce. 

The main arguments used for striking out these 
terms were, that the faults of other and honest So- 
cieties should be passed over in friendly silence and 
their influence be curtailed by omitting any public 
reference to them. 

I argued that truth never evaded but always 
courted honest criticism—that you taught it as the 
best rule of government—that these Communistic 
efforts were worthy of being referred to as success- 
ful representatives not only of “ common stock,” but 
of certain social theories which I belieyed to be un- 
sound, their success being due to the common-stock 
idea, and not to the validity of their social theories, 
which were diametrically opposite, and which I felt 
under obligations to prove such before I could be 
justified as an honest philanthropist in urging or 
trying to institute any other—that their self-sacrificing 
devotion to what they believed to be true Commu- 
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nistic life, entitled them to all the publicity which 
we could give, and if they were right, to our entire 
codperation, instead of neglect, opposition, or efforts 
to forestall. But if they could be shown to be pos- 
itively wrong in their social theories, it was not only 
our privilege, but as reformers, our duty to do it, 
and thus give public enlightenment as soon as pos- 
sible, and then labor with all our might to institute 
a better system. 

Now, Mr. Editor, have I done you, or the Shakers, 
or the Convention, or the world any injustice in the 
wording of that resolution? in my defense of it 
before the Convention, or in my representation of the 
action of the Convention in relation to the real gist of 
its meaning? Why should people strain at gnats 
and swallow camels, when there is so much of real 
reformatory work to be done before that “ good time 
coming” which must come, has come ? 

In conclusion let me say I hope I may never be 
regarded as a versonal enemy, either to your people 
or the Shakers, for I honor and (ove you so far as you 
are honest ; but Icannot fellowship or try to build on 
any platform which I do not believe to be founded 
on principle, and which I cannot demonstrate, to my 
own mind at least, to be thus founded. 

Now if you wish to open a candid, friendly dis- 
cussion on the subject of marriage or the best soci- 
alistic theory for common-treasury-communities, 
through your paper with me, I will agree to it; and 
further, to obey any new light which the discussion 
may develope. Truth, not triumph, shall be our 
motto. D. H. Hamitton. 


[ We give above Prof. Hamilton’s explanation of 
his course in reporting the Resolutions of the Ham- 
monton Socialistic Convention. The complaint that 
he reported them wrongly came not from us but 
trom a member of the Convention, and it is for that 
body to decide on his plea of justification. It is of 
no particular consequence to our Communities 
whether their names were mentioned in a resolution 
condemning “social extremes,” or not; still as the 
Convention felt it to be of importance enough to 
amend Prof. Hamilton’s original form by omitting 
those names, it is not surprising that the members of 
the Convention should think it right that in any re- 
port of their proceedings the resolution should be 
given in form as it actually passed. 

Prof. Hamilton appends to his letter a statement 
of the condition and prospects of the “ Milleynial 
Fraternity” in the following postscript :—Ep. Crr.] 

P. S—We of the Millennial Fraternity, now about 
two months old, and about twenty in number, have 
already got to be fully self-supporting. We have sixty- 
five acres of good fruit land partly under cultivation. 
One fife manufactory in full blast, with orders on 
hand, and also a shoe and boot factory just commen- 
cing. We have perfect harmony in our midst, and 
constant applications for admission, out of which we 
now and then make a selection according to our 
wants and their fitness to supply, not always taking 
those of the most means. We have what we calla 
charming location, considering the general monotony 
of this state. It is right at the foot of the only lake 
in this region of sufficient dimensions to furnish con- 
stant water-power to carry grist-mill, machine-shop, 
and laundry, when we get ready for them. Our situ- 
ation'was formerly that of a rich old glass-blower 
who had the forethought to plant a very fine lawn, 
with a good variety of treesand shrubbery. We are 
one mile from the railroad depot. 

We feel much indebted to the people of Oneida 
and their CrrcuLaR for many valuable hints in Com- 
munistic life, especially for their practical exemplifi- 
cation of the law of Criticism as the rule of govern- 
ment, which we fully adopt. We also feel indebted 
to the Shakers, to Fourier, to Owen, to Ballou, and 
others who have written and experimented on this 
great subject. We stand eclectic, claiming no great 
originality or genius except in the power of discern- 
ment as to who is best fitted for this unselfish, yet, 
but for the customs of society, very natural life. 
Also we claim to perceive what kind of a social sys- 
tem, all things considered, is most natural and best 
calculated to promote order, harmony, happiness and 
dévelopment in the human race. And, once more, 
we claim the power to discern and apply the laws of 
compatibility in marriage so as, through righteous 





mating, to conduct propagation scientitically, and 
thereby to avoid the blunders of old-style mar- 
riage, and save the disorder, excitement, and propa- 
gative neglect or perversion of the new, which you 
call complex, but which the world calls free love. 
You may and doubtless do smile at our confidence 
of introcucing into Communistic life anything better 
than you have got; but youshould generously wait 
sixteen or twenty years, the length of your experi- 
ment, and see what comes of this little nucleus, be- 
fore you deride. Your religious system differs from 
ours only in this, you take Christ for your truth, and 
we take truth for our Christ. We are done with 
hero-worship, and all formalities, and give our ado- 
ration to truthful principles. We honor Christ only 
for his devotion to them, nothing for his dirth, or the 
circumstances of his time. 

We propose to haye a friendly relation and cor- 
respondence with you if you see fit. Duality in mar- 
riage, regulated by science, we believe best calculated 
to meet the wants of human nature except in excep- 
tional or perverted cases. The world needs and 
must have a communistic experiment of this kind, 
and the fact that we are trying it need not make us 
enemies or any thing but friends. Believing you as 
a body to be honest in your faith and works, I here- 
by tender to you the right hand of personal friend- 
ship, while we ignore, at the same time, your social 
theory, and if we open discussion, I will give you 
my particular reasons for it. D. H. H. 

[ We are far from having the disposition to smile 
at or deride Prof. Hamilton’s attempt to found the 
“Millennial Fraternity,” and are not so presump- 
tuous as to suppose that our Communities embody 
all there is in the line of socialistic discovery. It 
may be true, as Prof. Hamilton says, that the world 
requires an experiment to be made, combining par- 
tial Communism with dualistic marriage, such as he 
is engaged in, although, if we recollect rightly, most 
of the Associations that have been tried and failed 
heretofore, have proceeded on this plan. Perhaps 
the addition of free personal criticism, which the 
Prof. makes to his system, will prove to be a con- 
servative element which previous attempts have 
lacked. We shall be glad to hear of the progress of 
this new venture on the unknown ocean of socialism, 
whose sunken rocks and hidden quicksands have re- 
morselessly swallowed up so many barks freighted 
with the precious hopes and dreams of the human 
heart. And wherein the experience of our Com- 
munities in navigating this sea can be of service to 
brother sailors, it is freely offered. Our convictions 
remain, however, that a personal pilot like Jesus 
Christ, and not the steerage of mere “ principles,” 
will be found requisite at last to keep any Commu- 
nity off the breakers. 

In regard to a discussion of the marriage question, 
we interchange ideas, so far as we deem it useful, 
with any body who has aught to say. We think, 
however, that no discussion on this subject can be 
conclusive which ignores Jesus Christ and our re- 
lations to him. Physiological and phrenological 
and moral arguments are very well in their place, 
and have a certain importance ; but the ultimate ar- 
biter on all questions of social import is he who 
mastered all sin in himself and established the rule 
of love. What he says will stand. Prof. H. chooses 
the word truth in the place of Christ. To a deep in- 
sight, Christ and truth are one; and in going to him 
we get truth in its spiritual essence and at first hand. 

We cheerfully accord to the “ Millennial Frater- 
nity” the twenty years asked for by Prof. Hamilton, 
in which to develop their system and give it practi- 
cal effect. Experiment is after all the test which is 
final, and must determine whether the course ( which 
he calls a “ social extreme”) of the Oneida and Wal- 
lingford Communities, or his more moderate plan 
of dual marriage qualified by easy divorce, is the 
true one. —Ep. Cir.] 


Iv is now many years since a gathering of the 
Highland clans took place, and it has been arranged 
by the Duke of Argyll to have such a gathering 
about the end of September, including a general re- 
view of the volunteers of the county. This will 
form the first day’s proceedings; the gathering and 
Highland games the second. 





STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXXxI. 

| ie was not enough that I was devoted to certain 

principles of reform and to certain doctrines of a 
religious faith, however pure and noble those prin- 
ciples, or sound those doctrines. Salvation to my 
own soul was not to come in that way. It is true, sal- 
vation is a gift, but it is equally true that itis a 
growth resulting from accretions, if I may so speak, 
of faith-acts—deeds in the details of daily and hourly 
life. A great practical truth was uttered when the 
apostle proclaimed, “ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling ; for it is God who worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
To recognize God within as a power to not only 
will the right, but to execute that will in righteous 
deeds, 7s salvation. This is walking with God and 
working with him. <A recognition of such a union 
is the true security against egotism, and the sure 
means of securing the constant presence of the spirit 
of meekness and humility. 

My friend the clergyman, in whose family the ~ 
young girl Sarah was brought to grief and tribu- 
lation, as related in my last chapter, regarded him- 
self no doubt, as an honest and faithful watchman 
on the walls of Zion. But where were his eyes? 
What was he watching and guarding so faithfully? 
Church creeds and religious doctrines? His faith- 
fulness to certain principles and dogmas was one 
thing, but faithfulness in walking and working with 
God, who dwells with the pure in heart in all the 
details of life, was quite another. Had he been watch- 
ing in the right direction, he would soon have dis- 
covered the devil slily at work in the amative pas- 
sions of his young pupils, weaving the web of 
fascination around the hearts of those he was bound 
to care for as his own. Had he been an inspired 
preacher, a godly worker, he would have proved 
his commission by first casting out devils in his own 
family—delivering his children from the bondage 
and power of Satan. Indeed this is the work for 
me to do now and at all times, in order to be one 
with Christ and to fulfill my destiny as a member of 
the resurrection humanity. Exclude God and his 
inspiration from the family government and the 
work of securing obedience in children, and the 
devil would not complain if churches and ministers 
were scattered over the land as plentifully as grass- 
hoppers in a season of drouth. 


“Qh, the young are so innocent,” says one, “ it 
seems cruel to cross their little wills.” Yet it is this 
very innocence and ignorance in the young that the 
evil one takes advantage of to gain possession of them. 
Their innocence, too, is the strongest argument for 
inspired vigilance to keep evil out of them, and to 
cast it out when it gets in. 

A foolish mother said of her daughter, “ Mary is 
so good-natured, so pretty and cunning in all her 
roguish naughtiness, that I have no heart to correct 
her.” Could that mother have had at that time the 
slightest view of her little darling’s future, she 
would have been petrified with horror. Mary grew 
up to womanhood under the false, not to say wicked 
parental training indicated by the remark above 
given, and became a belle in the eastern city where 
she was born and educated. She of course had 
many suitors for her hand in marriage. But her 
power over the other sex was too great, and the 
delight in exercising it was too intoxicating, for 
her ambition to relinquish. She became a coquette. 
Reports unfavorable to her moral character were 
in circulation, such as are sure to follow in the wake 
of every trifler with human affections. Suddenly 
she disappeared from the city of her birth. As 
agent of the Moral Reform Society, [ received a 
letter from some of her friends requesting me to visit 
a certain house in the city of New York, and call 
for a girl who was known there only by the name of 
Ellen J——, and use all my persuasive powers to 
induce her to return to her relatives. I was to say 
that they would forgive her it she would only come 
back to them. 


I laid the letter aside. I had had many of the 


same import before. It was a rather hazardous sort 
of business to undertake, and rarely successful in ex- 
ecution. Besides, i was too busy with more impor- 
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tant matters. I knew the character of the house. 
It was one of the aristocratic grade, patronized by 
the fashionable and wealthy. 

One morning, only a few weeks subsequent to the 
reception of the above-mentioned letter, the news- 
papers announced the committal of a most atrocious 
and cowardly murder of a young woman, in the 
house to which the letter referred me. The mur- 
derer, after committing the deed in cold blood, at- 
tempted to hide his crime by firing the house. The 
excitement was great indeed in those days when 
such deliberate deeds of capital offence were much 
more rare than in later years. The following morn- 
ing the name of the victim was given as Ellen Jew- 
ett. Alas! it was the same with hers whom I was 
commissioned to seek, and my readers need not be 
told, was an assumed one covering the real person 
of the innocent and girlish belle of other years—her 
mother’s pride and darling, Mary ——, who had 

thus met her fate ! 

The suspicion as to the murder, rested at once up- 
on a young man, a clerk in a dry-goods store, by the 
name of Robinson. He was arrested, and sufficient 
circumstantial evidence was adduced to commit him 
to prison. In the course of a few weeks his trial 
came on. I attended it as a reporter for the “ Advo- 
cate,” which afforded a good opportunity of witness- 
ing all the proceedings. The relatives of the young 
man were wealthy and influential. They secured 
the most talented counsel which the city could af- 
ford at that time. The evidence was all circumstan- 
tial. The instruments of death found in his posses- 
sion, his previous intimacy with the girl, his threats 
of putting her where she could not annoy him if 
she persisted in calling at his store, and many other 
circumstances, were reluctantly drawn forth by the 
district attorney. At the close of the examination 
of witnesses on the part of the prosecution, not the 
shadow of a doubt remained on the minds of jurors, 
lawyers, and judges, or of the host of spectators, of 
the guilt of the accused. And yet he was not con- 
victed by the verdict of the jury. He was shielded 
partly by money, but mainly by a corrupt, unjust 
public sentiment that justifies amative vices in men 
but condemns the same vices in women. Every 
thing was said that could be thought of, both true 
and false, to excuse the crime in the mere boy, as the 
eloquent Ogden Hoffman, his counsel, called the pris- 
oner, provided he was guilty, which no body doubt- 
ed; but not a word was uttered by the prosecuting 
attorney in extenuation of the vices into which his 
victim had fallen. 

When young Robinson met her for the first time 
she had but just entered the city. It was one of the 
ten thousand foolish cases of falling in love at first 
sight, a fatal fall. It was said Ellen’s beauty was an 
irresistible power. She became the young man’s 
mistress. Fascinated to madness almost, with each 
other, they made a thousand foolish vows of endless 
devotion to each other’s happiness. They were 
made for each other—so they dreamily talked, while 
under the intoxicating influence they so greedily 
imbibed. But that fire which had so inflamed their 
passions, is falsely called love. After a while the 
crazy young man thought he could better his for- 
tunes by dropping Ellen, and marrying another, 
equally as attractive, the daughter of a wealthy citi- 
zen. To do so, however, was not easy. He was 
ensnared but knew it not. Ellen would not allow 
herself to be disposed of so readily. She called at 
his place of business and threatened to expose him 
if he, after all his solemn promises of faithfulness 
and devotion, deserted her. Little indeed, do per- 
sons reflect upon the fact that words are life or death, 
that they kindle hell-fire or heaven-fire in those who 
utter them and in those who hearthem. That young 
couple for weeks and months had been in the ele- 
ment of hell-fire while they thought, if they 
thought at all, that they were in the element of 
heaven, enjoying its bliss. Hell, as well as the 
devil, has its disguises. Those disguises were now 
being removed, and realities were asserting them- 
selves; shams could serve no longer. 

While so intensely interested in that trial for his 
life, of a young and handsome youth, I had many re- 
flections which found no expression then. I could 
not but revert to the influences, parental and other- 





wise, that were thrown around the prisoner and his 
victim in infancy and childhood. In the eye of Him 
from whom nothing can be hidden, and before whom 
falsehoods can wear no disguises, the parents, rather 
than the son, were on trial. How had young Rob- 
inson been brought up—educated—morally as well 
as intellectually? The uncle with whom the young 
man lived, was a Universalist. His parents were 
such also. To them, therefore, no such personal be- 
ing or spirit as a devil existed. Thestory of Christ’s 
superhuman conflict and deadly combat with the 
devil, the author of sin, disease and death, had ex- 
istence only in the world of fables. The New Tes- 
tament history of Christ and the apostolic church 
martyrs, could have no moral effect, no healthy, sal- 
utary influence upon the youthful mind nursed in 
an atmosphere of unbelief so cruel and unpardona- 
ble as that. To seek his own was all right, accord- 
ing to such accommodating principles of religion 
and morality. Ellen, though once his delight, now 
stood in the way of his following and attaining his 
selfish ends. She would die some time, as « matter 
of course, and go to heaven. Her character was 
dead already, and she might as well be out of the 
way ultogcether. Whether this was his precise 
reasoning or not, passion and blind impulse over- 
bore conscience and honor, and there was no fear of 
the Lord to stand in the way of the fell crime which 
he committed—a deficiency for which, in youth, 
parental training is mainly responsible. 

In my domestic relations an event now occurred, 
the birth of a daughter, that gave me much pleasure. 
For the time being it so absorbed my attention that 
I gave little heed to the good or evil going on around 
us. It was a source of pleasure to see that the land- 
lady and her gentlemen boarders appeared to be as 
much pleased with the accession of another boarder 
as the parents themselves. Even the Wall-st. bro- 
ker and his son, for a while lost that sordid, care- 
worn look so common to traffickers in that notorious 
street of “ bulls and bears.” The smiles upon our fa- 
ces however, were soon dispelled by an attack of 
disease upon the mother that threatened, for a short 
time, to be a serious one. It was soon conquered, 
but our faces were hardly restored to cheerfulness 
before a great calamity fell upon the whole city. 

It was during a cold—a freezing, life-extinguish- 
ing blast, from the regions of perpetual ice and snow 
in the month of December—a blast that had put the 
city almost under an arrest,—that we heard the 
fire-bells. It was late in the evening that the alarm 
was given. After ringing a very long time, Mrs. C. 
said to me, “ Please go to the door again, and see if 
you can discover the direction of the fire.” I 
obeyed, and opened the door, but seeing no light im- 
mediately closed it, as the very air itself seemed 
congealed into solid oxygen. The bells continued 
toring. Noone left the house, however, for the scene 
of conflagration. 

In the morning I went as usual to my office in 
Nassau-st., to learn of and witness the terrible fact 
that the lower part of the city—Wall-st. and south 
of it—was wholly at the mercy of a raging fire. 
The cold weather continued, the wind was unabated, 
fire-engines were powerless, pumps. and hydrants 
frozen. Firemen, so universally the conquerers, 
were now the conquered. Their powerful machines 
usually so full of life, as though they were human- 
ized and for the time being conquering giants in the 
presence of unruly flames, were lying silent and mo- 
tionless in the streets, deserted by their heroic work- 
ers. Millions of property melted away before petri- 
fied owners, like frost before the noon-day sun. 
Blowing up buildings with gun-powder was the only 
thing that could be done to arrest the fire’s destruct- 
ive march. - 

For two days and fhree nights that devastating 
work continued. A friend of mine, a clerk in a 
bank, resided in the burning district. At first he 
supposed the dwelling his family occupied perfectly 
safe, as it was a great distance from the place where 
the fire originated; but the second night he received 
notice that in all probability the house would be in 
flames before morning. “ You must arrest the de- 
vourer,” said he, “ for my wife is being confined and 
cannot be moved.” It seemed like a desperate case. 
In the course of the night his wife was delivered 


of a son; the flames were steadily approaching: in 
two hours or less the dwelling would be in ashes. 
The case could not be delayed, the wife must be re- 
moved. Courage was given to her for the occasion : 
she said, “I can go.” All but suffocated in bedding, 
she and the new-born were placed in a vehicle, and 
carried up-town to the house of a friend. No evil 
resulted from it. Indeed, it was thought that she 
recovered her usual strength and health much soon- 
er for the heroic courage given her on that eventful 
night. The flames were finally arrested, by blowing 
up buildings and starting a back-fire, fighting fire 
with fire. 

Andis not that God’s method of extinguishing 
hell-fire in humanity? The fire of love is a perfect 
extinguisher of the fire of hatred; obedience the ex- 
tinguisher of disobedience ; true attraction the ex- 
tinguisher of false; and life the extinguisher of 
death. 

It appeared from all that could be learned as to 
the origin of that great fire, that it commenced ina 
store near the old Exchange, through the careless- 
ness of a clerk in leaving burning coals in a grate 
without a fender, whereby they were allowed to fall 
on to the floor. But the city soon recovered from 
the stunning blow it received by that conflagration, 
and in a remarkably short time the burnt district 
presented, phenix like, as many new buildings as 
had been destroyed, and far more magnificent, cost- 
ly and capacious ones. 


THE SIROCCO, 


A correspondent of one of the Paris papers 


gives the following account of a sirocco in Al- 
giers : 

“ Almost all the summer we have been con- 
gratulating ourselves on the coolness of the 
season, and when letters from France com- 
plained of the heat, we recommended our friends 
to come to Algiers for fresh air. But we reck- 
oned without our host—the sirocco; and now 
that has come with a vengeance. It was pre 
faced by a tremendous thunder-storm, which 
broke the windows, and roused the population 
from their beds. An hour later, all was calm ; 
but the old colonists knew what was coming, 
and sure enough next day the sky assumed that 
peculiar violet color which so astonishes artists 
when they venture to pass a summer on the 
other side of Mount Atlas. A few burning 
gusts of air, feeling and smelling like that issu- 
ing from an oven when the baker opens it to 
take out the bread, served as the advance guard 
of the enemy. The temperature rose rapidly. 
On Friday, the thermometer at Duchassaing’s 
Club, with a northern exposure, marked 113 
Fah. in the shade. At El Biar, at the same 
time, another thermometer, also in the shade, 
but exposed to the full blast of the sirocco, 
went up to 124. The most robust man could 
not have crossed the sunny side of Government- 
place without danger. The ground burned the 
feet through the shoe leather; the hand that 
touched any object whatev4r—a cane or a coat- 
sleeve—smarted with pain; the nostrils con- 
tracted, and the eyes closed under the influence 
of the torrid breath of the simoon. In many 
houses, furniture fell to pieces, tapestry dropped 
suddenly from bursting walls, and ceilings crum- 
bled to pieces and descended upon the heads of 
the inmates like flakes of burning snow. Nev- 
er, within the memory of man, had such things 
been seen in Algiers, At night a frightful spec- 
tacle was seen. From Guyotville to Cape Mat- 
ifou, along an extent of twelve leagues of coast, 
a lurid glow suddenly appeared, became rapid- 
ly more and more intense, and it soon became 
apparent that the whole country wa. on fire. 
Entire mountains burst forth in flame like a 
volcano, and burning forests lit up the waters of 
the harbor, and made the stars look pale. It 
was a sublime horror. There are rumors of 
loss of life, and the damage done to property-is 
necessarily enormous. Many farms, barns and 





stacks have been entirely destroyed.” 
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WALLINGFORD MANUFACTURES. 


A manufacturing Company, 
formed under the title of the 
Marine Signal Co., are fitting 
up a spacious factory on Wal- 
lingford plain for the manufac- 
ture of Huston’s Patent Fog 
Watchman, and Leak Signal. 
This invention consists of an 
ingenious application of a sim- 
ple hydraulic principle, by 
which the movement of water 
in a bent tube is made to sound 
a whistle. The Fog Watchman, 
placed on the deck of a moy- 
ing vessel, or on a light-ship 
moored at a reef, is designed 
to be sounded by the action of 
the sea, with more or less force 
according as the sea is smooth 
or undulating, and the vessel 
rolls more or less; and in ad- = 
dition to this automatic sound- & 
ing it is to be operated by = 
hand whenever it is required 
to give special signals, or to 
produce louder sounds than can be produced by the 
motion of the vessel, as when it is in harbors or oth- 
er smooth water. Its construction an¢ operation are 
shown by the engraving. 

A bent tube, A, about six inches diameter, forming 
three-quarters of a circle of three fect diameter, and 
containing water up to the level, W, has upon each 
end a whistle, B, and near the whistle an inlet valve, 
V, made of india-rubber, through which the air is 
drawn in. This tube swings onan axis, C,C, so that 
it may be operated by hand; .but when left to the 
operation of the vessel’s rolling, it is fastened so that 
it will not swing on its axis. When the instrument 
is swung upon its axis by hand, or the vessel in roll- 
ing carries it with it, the water moves from one side 
to the other and forces in air through the whistle, 
drawing the air through the inlet valve behind it; 
and thus as the instrument is moved from side to 
side the water causes the whistle to sound; and by 
overruling the action of it by hand, signals may be 
made to indicate the course of the vessel, or for any 
other purpose. At a recent trial of the “ Fog Watch- 
man” ona vessel in New Haven harbor, the whrn- 
ings of the whistle were heard for a distance of sev- 
eral miles. 

The same principle as is employed in the “Fog 
Watchman,” is applied (by the same inventor ) to 
give an alarm in case of sudden leakage, or notice 
when the bilge water has not been properly pumped 
out. This isa matter of very great importance, as 
some cargoes are much damaged by water m conse- 
quence of leakages that commence unexpectedly, 
and sometimes in consequence ot imperfection of 
pumps, or carelessness of seamen, the bi! .ails to 
be cleared of the ordinary leakage water. In such 
cases this instrument will sound, and continue sound- 
ing till the water is pumped out. The “Leak Sig- 
nal” is made by a bent tube in the form of a letter 
U, the upper end being furnished with whistles and 
reaching the deck of the vessel at the pump well, 
the lower part reaching the bottom of the hold. At 
the lowest part of the bend are holes into which the 
bilge water will enter when it is deep enough to 
damage the cargo. As soon as the water fills the 
lowest part of the tube the whistle will be sounded, if 
the vessel rolls, and will continue to sound until the 
bilge is pumped out and the water runs out of the 
tube. The vertical air-tubes need not be more than 
half an inch bore; and the bend, not more that two- 
and-a-half inches, ‘and two feet long i in the elongated 
part. 





BULLET-PROOF JACKETS.—A man once came to 
the late Duke of Wellington with a patented article. 
“ What have you to offer?” “A bullet-proof jacket, 
your grace.” “Put it on.” The inventor obeyed. 
The duke rang a bell. An aid-de-camp presented 
himself. ‘“ Tell the captain of the guard to order 
oné of his men to load with ball-cartridge!” The 
inventor disappeared, and was never scen again near 








the Horse Guards. —Temple Anecdotes, 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


THE annual meeting of the British Association for 
the advancement of science, has commenced at 
Birmingham. 


Tue English bond-holders of the Confederate Cot- 
ton Loan, held a meeting recently in London for the 
purpose of discussing the probability of the United 
States assuming the Rebel debt. The position of the 
United States in regard to the matter is shown in a 
letter from Secretary Seward to Mr. Adams, the 
American minister to England, in which he declares 
that no part of that debt will be assumed or recog- 
nized by the United States Government. 


Tue war in South America is assuming somewhat 
formidable proportions, The Paraguayans have 
from 25,000 to 30,000 men under arms, and seem to 
have things pretty much their own way. They 
have invaded and continue to hold portions of 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic. The Emperor 
of Brazil has gone to the seat of war, and has issued 
a proclamation calling for volunteers, threatening a 
general conscription if they are not forthcoming. 


Letters from Constantinople give a distressing 
account of the ravages of the cholera in that city 
during the past two months. It reached its height 
about Aug. 6th, when it is supposed that the deaths 
were not less than three thousand a day for several 
days. The whole number of victims in that city is 
estimated at fifty thousand. 


Aveusta, Me., has been visited by a terrible fire. 
The entire business part of the city is reported to be 
in ruins. The loss cannot fall short of $500,000. 


Tue ArTLANntTIc Mail Steamship Company has 
been consolidated with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, the latter paying $4,500,000 for the ships 
and appurtenances of the former. This consoli- 
dation forms the largest steam-ship company on this 
continent, and is destined to wield a most powerful 
influence on our commercial relations with the world. 


MapameE Kossutn, the wife of Gov. Kossurn the 
illustrious Hungarian patriarch, ied on Sept. 1st at 
Turin, of the illness from which she has been suf- 
fering for years. 








A SnoweEnr of Frogs is reported to have fallen in 
Maxwelltown near Dumfries, Scotland. After an 
ordinary shower, the ground was observed alive with 
small brown objects, about the size of an almond. 
They were found on closer examination, to be frogs, 
about the size of these lively reptilians when they 
emerge from the tadpole state. 


AsanEeL Burrovaus, of New London, Ct., aged 
sixty-three years, who has been a sailor nearly all 
his life, is now living in a small sloop built by himself, 
called the “ Who Would Have Thought It?” He sails, 
fishes, and anchors as he chooses; and makes a per- 
manent and solitary home on board the craft. 


THE NIGHT WATCHER. 

[ We relent on the following poetry. Last week 
we said no. Its versification, not its mood, incline 
us this week, to say yes. When will the same mind 
offer us its Hymn of Joy ? —Ep Cm.] 

Tis midnight! all is hushed around, 

And silence holds her mystic reign. 
Sleep in her arms has Nature bound ; 

And night drags on its lengthened chain. 


I wake! I love this noon of night, 
When all the earth to rest is given; 

I love to wing my airy flight 
Alone, to cleave the depths of heaven. 


I wake! while Sleep—the coyish maid— 
Affrighted flies my couch of woe— 
Seeks where some menial head is laid, 
To give that rest I hardly know. 
O, could I sleep! alas, the hours 
Have flown, since youth’s gay, happy day. 
My heart is like spring’s earliest flowers, 
That fairest bloom, then fade away. 


How silent ’tis! how awful, mute! 
Why dos’t thou, Sleep, affrighted flee, 
While through the wide world’s solitude 
Perhaps no being wakes but me? 


Tis fearful thought! Come, balmy Sleep, 
And soothe me on thy nursing breast ; 
Bid me no more my vigils keep, 
But lull my wearied soul to rest. 
* * * * * * 
The midnight’s past ; the morning breaks ; 
Night’s sable watchinan hurries down ; 
Day from her rest in glory wakes, 
And scatters life and light around. 


And thus with life: when tired and worn, 
Within the grave we sink to sleep. 
Breaks through the gloom the effulgent morn. 
In heaven we wake, no more to weep! 
E. B. 


R. J. W., $50.00, 
H. R. P., $50.00 
A. &., $30.00 
D. E. B., $5. 
Total con ntributions, paid and pledged to this date, 








THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 

Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ ; their social creed is union with each other 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultural Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags and Preserved Fruit. 
WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY 

has a farm of two hundred-and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerably 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THe Crrcunar. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “The Oneida Community”( price 
25 cents), and take THE CrrRcuLaR. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 


No. 335 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS, 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES 








Agency for the Sale of 


NEWHOUSE’ STEEL-TRAPS, 


TRAVELING-BAGS AND 
PRESERVED FRUITS. 
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